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N March 1, the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, on behalf of 
QO the American Institute and the Western Association, 
introduced the bill, as revised by a joint committee of these 
associations from the original bill presented by Mr. Stock- 
slager, to establish the office of commissioner of architecture 
and a board of public building of the United States. The 
committee appointed on the part of the American Institute, 
Architects A. J. Bloor, O. P. Hatfield and E. T. Littell, and 
that on the part of the Western Association, Architects 
Dankmar Adler, D. H. Burnham and J. F. Alexander, to 
take charge of this bill, were recently in Washington. A 
favorable reception was accorded them by the house com- 
mittee on public buildings and grounds, the members of 
which being so well impressed by the tenor of the bill as to 
recommend a further hearing when a full attendance of that 
committee could be arranged for. As the bill is based 
upon that introduced by Mr. Stockslager at the second 
session of the forty-eighth congress, and revised and re- 
ported to the committee on public buildings and grounds, 
it is now in admirable shape to be passed, as the undoubted 
benefits to the public should make it popular with both house 
and senate. Every architect, every public officer and every 
citizen should first read the proposed law carefully, and 
decide upon its merits, and then give it the hearty support 
it calls for. We need but to point to the public buildings of 
the United States, with hardly an exception, and their unrea- 
sonable cost, to convince any sensible person of the impera- 
tive need for a thorough change in the administration of the 
country’s architectural affairs. The bill, as presented, is 
printed, and copies can be procured upon application to 


A. J. Bloor, 55 Liberty street, New York, or can be found in 
the official report of the Western Association convention, 
published in THE INLAND ArcuiTEct for November last, vol- 
ume vi., number 5, page 73, copies of which can be obtained 
upon application. 


b pres architects have not delayed in striking at the root 
of the ‘‘ competition’’ evil, and in their first effort have 
met with signal success. The commissioners of Bosque county 
advertised for competitive plans for a court house, upon which 
a meeting of the executive committee of the Texas State 
Association was called and the following resolution adopted 
and presented to the board of commissioners : 

Resolved, That the chairman of the executive committee of the Texas State Asso- 
ciation of Architects be and is hereby authorized to represent tothe commissioners’ court 
of Bosque county, now in session to select plans and bids for a court house, that the 
architects present are not prepared, and would not meet contractors in competition on 

election of plans for public or private buildings. That all precedent and true practice 
in the profession of building forbids as being unfair, partial, demoralizing and financially 
disadvantageous to the county or parties so doing, and the code of rules and practice of 
architects throughout the United States forbids any such practices as have lately been 
pursued by contractors before commissioners’ court, and pray the commissioners’ court 
of Bosque county not to countenance any such practice as accepting contractors’ bids on 
their own plans at their own price, and in the event of the court considering plans through 
the contractors, then the architects present will withhold their plans from competition. 
(Signed) John Andrewartha, chairman; J. E. Flanders, W. C. Dodson, members 
executive committee; J. J. Kane, president association ; A. B. Bristol and Mr. Clark. 

After hearing a discussion on both sides of the question, 
the commissioners’ court decided to sustain the architects and 
reject the contractors. This decided victory should not only 
encourage the architects of Texas, but those of every state, to 
persevere. Public officers readily see that recommendations 
made by the architects are largely in the public interest when 
they are presented properly. It also shows how easily the 
work is accomplished when action is unanimous. A cele- 
brated senator once said in regard to specie payment: ‘‘ The 
way to resume is to resume.’’ ‘The Texas association has 
demonstrated that this remark may also apply to architectural 


affairs. 





THE Michigan Central Railway Company have under consideration 
plans for a depot at Falls View, Niagara Falls, which will greatly add to 
the railway architecture of the country, and no inconsiderable degree to the 
attractiveness of the Falls. The company now have under consideration 
designs for a depot that will, in architectural effect, thoroughly harmonize 
with the picturesque surroundings, and at the same time in arrangement 
and construction be fully adequate to the purposes of the road. No one 
interest is so alive to the practical value of fine architectural effects as the 
railway corporations. : 
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Illinois State Association, 


T the meeting 

of March 4, the 
subject of the 
sanitation of build- 
ings was discussed. 
The gentlemen in- 
vited to lead the dis- 
cussion are leading 
authorities on the 
subject in the West. 
They were Dr. Oscar 
De Wolf, the city 
health commissioner; 
W. H. Genung, chief 
sanitary inspector, and 
Dr. J. E. Gilman, all 
of whom discussed 
the subject at length. 
The usual lunch 
was served, after 
which the meeting 
was called to order 
by President D. H. 
Burnham. Secretary 
L. H. Sullivan read 
the minutes of the 
previous meeting, 
which were approved. 
The secretary then 
read the following 
communication from 
C. E. Illsley, archi- 
tect, of St. Louis. 
Mr. Illsley is a mem- 
is ber of the Board of 
ee G- Directors of the 
uilding Fubrancets Western Association, 


ublic. : 
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or 0 teying op Areht and his letter was 
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listened to with 
marked attention, and 
frequently referred to by the speakers. It read as follows: 


Str. Louis, March 2, 1886, 
Mr. L. H. Sutiivan, Arcuirect, Sec, [dinois Association of Architects : 


My Dear Sir,—I beg leave to offer a few topics for discussion at the next meeting 
of the Illinois State Association of Architects, should they meet the approval of the 
members. I learn that the subject for consideration will be sanitary arrangements. 

‘The profession of sanitary engineer is a very new one, and while it is calculated to 
be of great utility in its proper sphere, there has been little or no attempt thus far to 
define that sphere. Asin some directions it borders closely on that of architecture, and 
shows a tendency to overlap it sometimes, architects may do well to begin to consider 
how and where the line shall be drawn. Shall architects permit and invite the interven- 
tion of the sanitary engineer in the planning and superintendence of the sanitary arrange- 
ments of new buildings, thus proclaiming their own incapacity, and abandoning this part 
of their former duties? If this is to be the practice of the future what will be the conse- 
quences in the standing of the architectural profession before the public and in the 
qualifications of its members? If they relinquish a part of their legitimate field to one 
class of speeialist in this manner, will not other inroads follow by other specialists to the 
ultimate deterioration and discredit of the architectural profession? Is it not to the 
interest of owners likewise that architects qualify themselves for such sanitary work as is 
required in buildings, and retain control of it? Will not their practical familiarity with 
all the other parts of the building constitute them better judges of the merits of sanitary 
apparatus than a sanitary engineer, who, as a specialist, will be disposed naturally to 
give undue precedence to costly, intricate, and sometimes dubious sanitary refinements, 
and whose lack of familiarity with all the details of building will disqualify him for 
properly subordinating the sanitary work ? 

While not disposed to deny the proposition that the connection between house drains 
and street sewers should be so intercepted as to prevent the ready entrance of air from 
the latter into the house, is it not true that an unreasonable importance is attached to 
this matter to the neglect of others more serious? Whatever may be the case with old 
cities whose badly buiit sewers never completely empty themselves, and cannot ever be 
cleaned, and are therefore reeking with overpowering fumes from decomposing filth, a 
very large proportion of our modern cities are sewered in such way that there is a rapid 
flow to the common outlet, and sewage is discharged entirely within a few hours at most 
and long before it has had time to decompose. In such cases the proper arrangement of 
drains, soil pipe, waste pipe, etc., on the house side of the sewer is far more important to 
health than is the exclusion of ‘‘ sewer gas,’’ and, except for possible consequences during 
an epidemic of some zymotic disease, there is much reason to question whether on the 
whole the house system would not be purer were the obstructing trap to the sewer 
left out. 

The question of ground air and its passage up~through the cellars of houses has 
received comparatively little attention as yet, but in view of the evidence of the ready 
flow of air from depths of several feet up or down, with changes of barometric 
pressure, and of the large amount of building on made ground filled with rubbish, whose 
nature is never inquired into, it may be well to consider whether additional precautions 
are advisable. 

1 am sensible that the foregoing bears the marks of haste, but I hope the importance 
of the subjects referred to may make them acceptable even though crudely set forth. 

I am, very respectfully yours, 
C. E. Inusvey. 


President D. H. Burnham: We shall now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to one of our public officers, Dr. De Wolf, health commissioner. Mr. 
Genung, the chief inspector, and Dr. J. E. Gilman, a prominent practising 
physician, have also done us the honor to be present. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—On first glance at your subject—‘ The Sanitary 
Aspects of Architecture’’—the thought comes to me that the absence of architecture is 
the sanitary condition. The death rate of children in a community is the most delicate 
sanitary barometer, and when,in the study of vital statistics, we learn that the 
Mormon mother, and the mothers of far off Norway lose only 19 per centum of their 
children before the fifth year, while in our pretentious American cities, where architec- 
ture is fast becoming a culture, and the inevitable and desirable result of increase of 
wealth and elevation of taste, we are losing from 30 to 41 per centum of our children, we 
are led to inquire, has modern architecture anything to do with this fact? I would ven- 
ture to say that our death-rate of children above the normal—I say normal because it is 
tne inevitable—of about 12 to 15 per centum, was due to a variety of causes, as neglect, 
heredity, improper food—and I should place improper food as a most important factor in 
this country, for the glass manufacturers report the manufacture and sale of 10,000,000 
nursing bottles in America during the year 1885, and every physician understands the 
fact that the manufacture of artificial foods for infants has become a national industry 


almost—but after all these causes of infant mortality are eliminated, I think we may claim 
that there still remains a per centum of credit due to the tree enjoyment of sunlight 
and pure air, which the Mormon mother and child and the Norwegian receives to the 
fullest extent, and which we do not. We have here, then, a base line from which we may 
take a reckoning. 

Healthy living in heaithy homes, therefore, demands the fullest admission of sunlight 
and fresh air compatible with the artificial warmth which our climate requires. ‘Lhis 
essential result cannot be secured advantageously through windows having deep recésses 
and heavy overhanging ‘‘ belt ’’ courses, or through “‘ freize”’ or ‘‘ dormer” windows, as 
usually constructed. 

Deeply recessed or shaded windows are usually damp, if not positvely filthy, caused 
by accumulations from damp atmospheres, condensation on surface of glass beyond the 
free sweep of sun and wind. No contained air of a room can ordinarily long remain 
injuriously impure under the free action of the sun’s rays. Vegetation cannot thrive 
without this sunlight, and without it human life is dwarfed. How important that this 
vivifying influence should stream through our homes ; how doubly important that it flood 
the nursery. 

But I call your attention, especially in this connection, to the business buildings ot 
this section of our city. I understand perfectly well the conditions here which hedge you 
about, and how impossible it is to erect five to nine-story edifices on streets sixty feet 
wide and admit direct sun rays to many apartments ; nevertheless, we must not overlook 
the penalty we pay for accepting such conditions. I am writing this sheet February 23, 
11 A.M. Thesun is shining brightly. I step across to the county side of the building, 
and enter the recorder’s offices. Here I find ninety-four writers, mostly ladies, forty-one 
of whom are bending over their books with the glare of an electric light on their faces, 
Several others are at workin a kind of twilight, which they prefer to the unpleasant effect 
of the artificial light onthe eye. The faces there are pale and bloodless. 1 amconvinced 
that could the health history of each individual occupant of these dark rooms be care- 
fully traced through a series of years, the map of evidence would be curiously illustrative 
of the wide prevalence of what may be called the architectural causes of disease. Itisa 
class of causes with which neither you nor myself can at present deal directly or effec- 
tively, yet, it is no less our duty to awaken public attention, mold public opinion, and 
direct public intelligence in regard to it, confidently awaiting that ‘‘ millennial period ”’ 
when your profession shall be able to harmonize the purest principles of your beautiful 
art in the construction both of houses, offices and places of public resort, with all the 
necessary conditions which nature so lavishly provides for the prolongation and enjoyment 
of life and of health. It has seemed to me that inthis country we are peculiarly indifferent 
to the introduccion of direct sunlight into sleeping apartments, upon the theory, I sup- 
pose, that these rooms are generally occupied during the night, and therefore, those who 
occupy cannot be benefited by sun’s rays during occupancy, as they would be in the 
rooms called living-rooms. These apartments are, in fact, the living-rooms of a very 
large proportion of all classes of men, for the time ye | pass in them is twice the period 
they ordinarily occupy any and allother apartments of their home, and, although dark- 
ness is round about them while they sleep, they singularly forget the vivifying and purify- 
ing influence of sunlight to everything in and about those rooms while they are unoccu- 
pied, and the necessity of thus preparing them for healthy occupancy. 

In referring to ventilation, I will not review with you the tables of Box, or De 
Chaumont, or Parkes as to the amount of air required to keep an occupied room free 
from perceptible odor, or the cubic or floor space which each individual should be 
allowed, not because such facts are valueless from the sanitary point—for they have great 
value,—but because this information is classical, so to speak, and always tabulated for 
professional use; yet the basic facts upon which such rules are predicated are not always 
appreciated by your profession, and do not receive in architectural construction, public 
and private, that very careful consideration which their sanitary importance demands. 
Ventilation should mean to the architect what it means to the sanitarian, to wit, the 
removal of air unfit to be respired, and the supply of pure air adequate in every feature 
of quantity, purity and temperature. Nevertheless, it would be safe to assert that in all 
this great city of one hundred thousand buildings there are not one hundred, either 
public or private, that will bear successfully this sanitary scrutiny. The incessant 
decomposition of organic matter within the human organism, by processes which we call 
functional life, develops a subtle and destructive poison, which thrown off from the 
surface of the body and at each respiratory movement, contaminates a cubic foot of air, 
and if it were possible for this human exhalation to be tinted with some coloring matter 
and become darker in proportion to its increased unfitness for inhalation we should in all 
our assemblage within walls find ourselves enveloped in a dense cloud, the visible 
appearance of which would cause us to fly from a danger so clearly apparent. 

The effect of this contamination upon the blood, which fails to find in its passage 
through the lungs the air essential for its purification, is seen in the physical degeneration 
of man, observed in all over-crowded cities, and a general depreciation of both the 
physical and moral attributes. The pallid faces of woman and child, the lassitude of 
body and loss of energy among men are all accompaniments, at least, of impure air in 
our homes and places of business. 

‘his city has not been afflicted with a great number of the large, over-crowded, 
squalid and vile tenement-houses found in the older and principal cities of the eastern 
and middle states. The homes of the laboring classes in Chicago, of which you gentle- 
men design thousands each year, are smaller, but exhibit in many instances a deplorable 
absence of provisions for healthful living and comfort in general. 

I understand perfetly well that, to the men of business who consult you regarding 
the design and construction of these houses, ventilation and sunlight hold a very inferior 
place. They are not saleable commodities in his reckoning, whose speculation looks to 
the largest possible returns from the smallest possible outlay. He cares little for transom- 
windows, ventilating-shafts, cubic allowance of air, open ground space in front and rear, 
and readily takes advantage of any inattention of the authorities to evade the carefully- 
drawn ordinances which would compel a different course. 

Your profession has a great and legitimate duty here; a duty which, properly 
performed, will largely influence not only the sanitary condition, but the moral and 
political purity of any community in which that duty is conscientiously exercised. 

Will you permit mea single word regarding detail of construction. Elaborate de- 
signs for the exteriors of buildings for human habitation are not generally conducive to 
health ; in fact, it is the absence of ornateness that usually stands for one of the condi- 
tions of sanitary construction of dwellings ; and, again, the interior finish of the house 
has much to do with its salubrious character, 

The walls of our houses breathe, so to speak, by the direct passage of air through 
the material of which they are constructed, and if we smother and choke this respiratory 
movement by dressing the interior with an impervious finish, we interrupt, to just that 
extent, a natural means of ventilation, which should not be overlooked. 

The site for the house and the preparation of that site require much consideration 
from the sanitary standpoint, for the moisture of the ground under and surrounding a 
dwelling is of the weightiest importance to the occupants. 

The role played by soil moisture in connection with the causes of disease has recent- 
ly assumed much magnitude, since the results of the study of Bowditch, of Massachu- 
setts, Buchanan, in England, and Pettenkofer, of Germany, have been given to the 
world. ‘These studies are among the most important contributions to state medicine. 

30wditch has shown that a high water level under and about the house site is one of the 

primal causes of consumption in Massachusetts, and probably throughout New Eng- 
land; and Dr. Buchanan, by a series of independent observations in England, has 
reacheda similarconclusion, namely, that wetness of the soil under our homes is a cause of 
phthisis to the population living within them, and he adds that ‘‘ this proposition may 
now be affirmed generally, and not only of particular districts.”’ 

During the years that have elapsed since these investigations were completed, the 
theory of soil moisture as a cause of disease has been strengthened by additional evi- 
dence from different parts of the world, and it may now be regarded as a well established 
law. The sanitary importance, therefore, of an architectural study as to the best means 
of reducing this soil moisture about our house site to a minimum will be apparent to you. 
The importance also, of a perfectly impervious wall and floor to all cellar and basement 
apartments will be equally apparent. Our soils in this western country are filled with 
—indeed, they are chiefly composed of—decomposing vegetable matter, and the artificial 
heat above the cellar line, in our homes, will draw into these homes converging currents 
of foul air from these soils, unless the walls and floor are absolutely impervious to such 
passage. 

Prof. Pumpelly says, after some recent studies of the soil as a filter for air or water : 
“It appears probable that a dry gravel, or a dry coarse sand, interposes no barrier to the 
free entrance into houses built upon them of those bacterial organisms which may swarm 
in the ground around leaky drains, etc.’’ This opinion corroborates the belief of all 
sanitarians that natural soils cannot be relied upon to purify polluted air or water passing 
through them. There are questions connected with the material of which buildings are 
constructed, and provision for escape of occupants in case of fire, which interest both the 
architect and the sanitarian — questions which should not be overlooked in a discussion 
of the sanitary aspects of architecture, 
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Dr. Richardson gives as the essential sanitary features of a home the following con- 
ditions : 

1. It must be well filled with daylight from all points that can be charged with light 
from the sun without glare. 

2. It must be charged with perfectly pure air, in steady, changing currents. 

3. It must be maintained at an even temperature, and free from draughts. 

4. The site, as well as the house, must be free from damp. 

5. It must possess every facility tor the removal of its impurities as fast as they are 
produced. 

Gentlemen, I have not sought to weary you with long pages of detail as to how these 
conditions may be secured, but rather to discuss the reasons why you should attempt to 
accomplish these desirable results. 

And now, Mr. President and gentlemen, I have not sought to weary you with long 
pages of details as to how these conditions may be secured, but rather to discuss with you 
the reasons why you should attempt to accomplish these desirable results. 

Victor Hugo, in one of his novels, makes this statement, and draws this picture :— 
‘*In the old day, when an individual or a dynasty desired to transmit to the future its 
great work, it transmitted it by some magnificent structure, or by architectural tracing 
in a wall;’’ and he draws this sketch: He says, ‘‘An old monk 1s sitting before one of 
the fonts of the Notre Dame, in Paris, and trying to discover, trying to interpret the story 
which that tracing was sought to transrit to his day, and while engaged in this study, 
there is put into his hands one of Guttenberg’s blocks, and he says, while looking at it, 
‘This will kill that!’’’ Printing will kill architecture. 

That monk was wrong; he was in error. It only killed that aspect of architecture 
which he was studying. The Fifteenth Century and its customs have all gone in the 
light of the new day which is uponus. Printing has become the hand-servant of archi- 
tecture. The printing-press not only scatters broadcast among the people the great and 
beneficent work in which you are engaged, but it transmits to posterity the glorious, 
the ennobling, and the immortal results of your best intellectual efforts. 


Dr. J. E. Gilman was introduced by the president, and spoke as 
follows : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I appear before you under rather embarrassing 
circumstances. Dr. De Wolfe has gone through the whole line of argument and leaves 
nothing for me to do but simply emphasize or underscore what he has said. 

There is no question but sunlight and pure air are the most important things we can 
get into our houses. Sunlight makes it impossible for the germs of disease to exist. 

It seems to me that you, gentlemen, are the first and the prime sanitarians in the 
community. It is an old saying, ‘‘ Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care 
of themselves ;’’ and if you, in your construction 6f buildings, make due regard to the 
need of increased sunlight, it paves the way for a destruction of zymotic diseases. As 
an illustration, and to make it more explicit, Some of the experiments made in the 
prosecution of the study of medicine—drugs, poisons—rattlesnake poison, etc., those in 
vials and kept from the sunlight, retain their virus, their vitality and strength, the 
longest. Allow the sunlight to come in contact with it and its strength becomes 
deteriorated. ‘The same is true of our germs of diphtheria, consumption, etc. 

The next thing is the introduction of pure air. Take a sick room, in which the air 
is imperfect, where the air is stagnant, and it is a very serious matter to go into that 
room, Ina case of contagious disease, dilute the air and it is not able to overcome the 
vital resistance of the person entering the room. 

Now, you will find in a great many of our houses, where the children grow up puny 
and the grown persons know hardly a day of perfect, uninterrupted health, that when 
they go into the country, where they are out-doors all the time, the result is apparent at 
once. 

I intended to say something about consumption, but Dr. De Wolfe has forestalled 
me in that. Consumption is one of the diseases that all over the world carries off its 
victims by myriads. In England one-fourth of the mortality is due to death from con- 
sumption. In this country, in Massachusetts, one out of every six, of all causes, die 
from tuberculous diseases. In our own state, one in perhaps about thirteen or fourteen 
from all causes, die of consumption. And there is nothing to fight the consumptive 
tendency equal to sunlight and pure air. These two things, with good and proper food, 
renders death from consumption very rare, comparatively speaking. 

I can only underscore what the doctor has said, for I believe the health of the com- 
munity is very largely in your hands; and it strikes me that this letter from the St. Louis 
architect, Mr. Illesley, which your secretary has read, should be widened in its scope, 
instead of simply inquiring into the best methods of preventing sewer emanations. ‘There 
is no question that the house serves as a grand chimney to draw up the earth’s air, con- 
taining in its current these germs as they may be found floating there ; and where large 
numbers of people are brought together, the earth speedily becomes contaminated with 
these organic elements, and so if the foundation is impervious to the earth’s air, you 
carry off one certain way in which poisons may enter the house. Then if you prepare 
the way for the introduction of sunlight, you destroy these germs when they are there. 
If you allow free ingress in every room for a plentiful supply of fresh air, you dilute them 
to an extent to render them innocuous. 


The President: What Dr. De Wolfe has said is in some measure 
known to us all. The doctor speaks of the wetness underneath our houses 
~-the earth’s dampness, and warns us against it. He speaks of the imper- 
viousness of our walls to the admittance of the life-giving air, and warns 
us against that practice. And Dr. Gilman warns us against impure air in 
houses, especially for consumptives. 

Now, we have gone somewhat into the theory of this subject and have 
heard it stated in the broad, but I would like to hear something more in 
particular from our public officers. I would like to hear from Mr. Genung 
what he has to say about the rules, as they are today, under which he is 
making his inspections, and what he considers as necessary things for us to 
do more specifically than has been done in this general way, and how 
strictly he is enabled to carry out his rules, and suggest how we can help 
the department in carrying out such rules. 


Mr. W. H. Genung spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen,—I am, like Dr. Gilman, at a disadvantage, in that I had no warning 
that I was expected to say a word. However, I am glad to be asked the question, 
‘© How much is being done and how much more can be done through legislation? ”’ 

I believe as this letter of Mr. Illsley’s states that this sanitary work should not be 
taken from the hands of the architects. They are certainly as well able as anyone to 
determine what the sanitary conditions ought to be. But a they are determined there 
ought to be some public officers. I do not know ofa better officer than the Commissioner 
of Health to uphold uniformity in these sanitary regulations. 

few years ago, when the Commissioner of Health began his work, he began in a 
way almost the opposite of his predecessors. ‘The Commissioner did not take it that a 
little heap of ashes was of any comparison in its destructive influences to the conditions 
existing within the homes of the people, where they were born, where they attempted to 
live and where they died. He began then a work which had for its purpose the compul- 
sion of sanitary regulations in house construction, And he began in a mild way, because 
he did not believe he could re-construct this work altogether through the state legisla- 
ture. He provided, so far as he could, perfect plumbing, draining, light and ventilation. 

This has been in operation about four years only. He has been crippled in getting 
men and money to enforce this law. | What he has done he has accomplished more by 
moral suasion, among architects and the plumbers, than he has by the money or assist- 
ance he had in the way of officers. However, the records there in the office show today 
that about 16,000 places of habitation have been submitted to him, under the law to bring 
about this uniformity of sanitary conditions in these places, and perhaps not more than 
100 out of the 16,000 (I think I am safe in saying that) have violated any of these pro- 
visions. 

What is most needed now is more legislation and a unity inthe work between the 
Commissioner of Health and the architects and plumbers. 

I would put the architect frst, because he has the first to do with the house construc- 
tion ; he makes the plans, he builds that house on paper before anyone else has anything 
to do with it, and therefore he ought to be the first man selected. I donot know but 
what he ought to be held responsible. In order to bring about these results it will require 
harmonious action on your part with these public affairs to enforce these laws. 

Jn order to enforce the laws after they are passed, there must be some money appro- 
priated to pay inspectors to see that the work is carried out—not simply submit the plans 
and have them approved and then build any kind of a house afterward ; it must be 





carried out from the beginning to the end, and when that is done the mortality rate will 
be reduced several points. 

The mortality rate of this city has been gradually growing less all the time, but it 
may seem strange to you that the mortality records would show that about fifty per cent. ot 
all the children born die before they attain the age of five years. We do not claim that 
that can be taken away wholly through sanitary regulations or arrangements in building, 
but one-half ought to be taken away. ‘Then there are zymotic diseases, which are 
classed as preventable, that can be reduced, certainly, through sanitary arrangements, 
which should be pointed out by the architect and made obligatory through his specifi- 
cations. 

There is one cause of death which does not seem to be understood, and I do not 
know that we understand it in the Health Department, but too little attention seems to 
be given to the grounds on which the building stands, the foundation and the draining ot 
that ground, the air, the subsoil and water outside of the foundation walis. I do not 
know of half-a-dozen buildings in this town that have the surface drain tile placed outside 
the foundation wall or below it. There is no question but what nearly all our Chicago 
soil is polluted with surface filth which is carried with the water, and also from our 
drains. I do not know but what the doctor is right, also this letter of Mr. Illsley’s, in 
saying that there are other things more important to be kept out of the Luilding than 
drain air. ‘That may be, but I should certainly want this drain air kept out. I should 
want that space underneath the buildings hermetically sealed from the drains or any 
other pollution in the soil. The amount of air that moves through the soii is so great that 
it can be measured. A great many people would hardly think that possible, but it is so ; 
and the diseases and germs which come through this pollution of the soil remain dormant 
by being kept in the dark and dampness, two conditions conducive to their existence. 
If they are permitted to get into the cellar, then the heat above it will draw them up 
through; and these are the little germs that destroy so much health. I heard a conver- 
sation a short time ago in which it was stated by eminent physicians that this disease 
germ was the cause of a// diseases. Whether or not that be a _/ac¢ we cannot determine, 
and we do not know whether we can draw a line where diseases begin and end that they 
are the cause of; but certainly with all contagious diseases they ave the cause. This 
bacterial growth is something that seems to be little understood by architects. It is a 
living thing which produces disease but cannot be detected by the naked eye, and some 
people smile when we state what it is. When we talk about disease-germs, we talk 
about something so small that it requires a microscopic power of about 600 diameters to 
observe it at all. In other words, about a half a hundred of these little living disease- 
germs can pass through the eye of the smallest cambric needle, abreast, at one time. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President: How strict is the supervision of dwelling-houses? Do 
all plans of dwelling-houses come into your department ? 

Mr. Genung: I do not know exactly, but there is always one inspec- 
tion made of any plan left at the office. In the case of tenement houses, 
where the landlord cares very little about the condition of affairs, and 
where the architect has been tricky, we stand right by it and keep 
hammering away until we get it fully up to the present requirements of the 
law. In the case of a house for one of our merchant princes to occupy, 
we pay very little attention to that, simply because that man would not 
have an unsanitary condition of things existing, and because we have not 
the force of inspectors to make the examination as it should be made. 

The President: You speak of the tile-drainage of the building around 
the outside. We suppose that you go down to the water line. Now, you 
drain at that point. Do you think that would be efficacious as to the area 
contained inside the building ? 

Mr. Genung: Yes, sir; I do. 

The President: Why would it not be a good provision of the statute 
that all basements occupied by people should be made of some impervious 
material ? 

Mr. Genung: I would go further than that and say, amy ground sur- 
face under the building site. If we could only get the confidence of 
architects and have this embodied in a law, then we would only be at the 
mere cost of getting men enough to inforce that law. 

Dr. De Wolfe: At your next meeting, if you will honor us with an 
invitation, we will have prepared an amendment to the state law in this 
direction. I told the Commercial Club a year ago: ‘Gentlemen, if you 
will add $100,000 to my appropriation I will save one thousand lives in the 
city of Chicago in 1885.”” They said: “Certainly, doctor, we will add 
that to your appropriation.” They gave me $100,000, of which I spent 
$47,000, and returned $53,000 to the source from which it came. Now, 
by that inspection of 68,000 houses we saved nearly seven hundred lives 
last year—the difference in the death rate between 1885 and 1884. You 
see, therefore, the importance of a constant strain in this direction, and we 
must seek the effort from you. You are a very influential body of men. 
You can, if you will unite in an effort with the legislature, secure from 
that body anything which really moves in the direction of public good, 
having no private “axes to grind.”” And I shall be very glad to present 
at your next meeting such a paper as you desire, and shall feel perfectly 
confident of a successful result. There should be no tenement population 
in the basements of the houses of our city. In the next place, there should 
be no such thing as a cess-pool under the house. All this can be accom- 
plished by your efforts. 

The President : In regard to the question of having the exterior of the 
walls built of some material that the air could pass through, is it not true, 
doctor, that in our heated houses the air does not pass from the outside in 
so much as it would be liable, under the pressure of extra heat, to pass 
from the inside out. 

Dr. De Wolfe: I have been influenced largely by Dr. Lincoln, of 
Boston. He says most distinctly, that the passage is uniformly from 
without in. Now, if that be true, I understand perfectly well that by 
dressing the interior of your walls with an impervious material you may 
form an absorbable matter generating from within the house, but that 
matter, according to Dr. Richardson, never remains within, but is immedi- 
ately removed. I take this question from Dr. Lincoln, from Dr. Billings 
and others, and discussing it, gather from them that the passage of air is 
from without in, principally. And if that be true, it is an error to cover 
the interior of our rooms with an impervious material. 

Mr. Bauman: I do not wish to follow this subject particularly further. 
But, Dr. De Wolfe has made one remark in his speech with which I would 
like to deal for a few moments, and that is, that the walls of the building 
should be dry; that the building should be so built that there is no damp- 
ness whatever within. This subject I took up over two years ago, in 
regard to the construction of our tall buildings which require walls of such 
thickne-s, and after absorbing the dampness will retain it for several years 
during the dry time. Now, I have thought there was no need of it. In 
the first place, when we erect a building of such dimensions, we want 
extra foundations; but if we build with a material one-half the weight of 
brick, we do not want such foundations, of course, but can get at the same 
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height. Then, if we take this tiling made of fire-clay, which is very 
strong, I have no doubt you can put that up twenty stories high, and the 
lower story of that will not be crushed by the superabundant weight. 

Mr. McLean: Should not the buildings have foundations of some non- 
absorptive material to above the ground line? Will not brick, if the brick 
wall continues down below the ground line, or better still, to the water 
line, will not those brick absorb water and carry it by capillary attraction to 
the top of the wall ? 

It was strongly recommended that a course of some such substance as 
asphalt should be introduced about sixteen inches above the ground-line 
in all walls. 

After considerable further discussion, the President said: It seems to 
me this discussion is of great importance, and as these gentlemen, Messrs. 
De Wolf, Gilman and Genung, are to be with us again, it would be a 
good idea to get the points for any action we may be able to bring to 
bear, as soon as possible (if it is thought best to devote the next meeting to 
this subject), in suggestions for a statutory enactment. I would like to 
have some gentleman make the motion. 

Mr. Sullivan: I move that at our next meeting Commissioner De Wolf, 
Mr. Genung and Dr. Gilman be invited to meet us, and at that meeting 
the commissioner of health will present a draft for the revision of the law 
covering sanitation of buildings, and that the matter be then thoroughly 
discussed. 

Mr. Bauman: As an amendment to that motion, I move that three of 
our principal plumbers be also invited to attend this discussion. 

The President: I hope every member wiJl devote as much spare time 
to thought on this subject as possiblé during the next month. It is of very 
great importance. These gentlemen have put it in our power to assist 
them to initiate the proper action, and if we each of us come prepared to 
say something, it will supplement all that has been done. I do not doubt 
but every word each gentleman will have to say will help somewhat. * 
hope that each will think the subject over carefully and get his mind intu 
a good, sharp, crisp condition, 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Sullivan: I move that a vote of thanks be tendered to these gen- 
tlemen (Messrs. De Wolf, Gilman and Genung.) Carried. 

Mr. Randolph: I ask leave to invite Mr. Bailey, of the Ruttan Manu- 
facturing Company, to attend our next meeting. 

The President: There will be no objection. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Cincinnati Builders’ Exchange. 


HE regular an- 
nual election of 
officers of the 


Cincinnati Builders’ 
Exchange took place 
March 2, at the quar- 
. ters of the association. 
There were three 
tickets in the field, 
the Regular, the In- 
dependent, and the 
Scratchers’ ticket. 
The polls were opened at 
ten o’clock, and the judges 
of the election were Joseph 
I. Blair, L. B. Hancock, 
George H. Taylor and 
Lawrence Mendenhall. 
Mr. C. R. Brown acted as 
clerk. 

. Two hundred and two votes 
_--. were cast. The entire Regular 


= ~ ticket, with the exception of two 


ay from the Independents, were 
keh mer window. elected, the result being as fol- 


ERS Harry Tawrit — lows: 
President, W. 
vice-presidents, James Allison, Wm. J. Tanner. 

Directors: Archie Colter, Patrick McAvoy, Samuel H. Taft, J. M. 
Blair, Edward Meiners. 

Committee on Arbitration : 
Evans, Dennis Flaherty. 

Committee on Appeals: Wm. B. Foster, J. G. McGarvey, Val Heyl, 
John Sperry, L. H, Wilson, H. E. Holtzinger. 

A very elaborate lunch, under the direction of Messrs. Lehmann and 
Basse, had been spread in the basement of the Exchange, at which about 
four hundred of the members and their invited friends participated, ren- 
dering the occasion a joyous and congratulatory one. 

The annual meeting was held at the close of the election, at which the 
reports of the officers were read : 

Mr. W. A. Megrue, the newly-elected president, on taking 
delivered the following address: 






——— 





Clab > 
aA. Megrue; 


Samuel Tappin, Lawrence Grace, John G. 


his seat 


Gentlemen of the Exchange: One year ago I was complimented by being elected 
to the presidency of the Exchange, and entered upon my duties with the purpose of 
contributing, so far as my judgment would admit, to its best interests. So far as I have 
succeeded in the past, I can only judge. by the honor that has been conferred by the 
members of this body today. If the Exchange has succeeded in advancing the different 
interests it represents, to any degree, this fact must be largely attributed to the united 
efforts of the membership, and the healthy support it has received from an efficient and 
faithful board of trustees. During the past year important measures have been brought 
before us for consideration. Among these may be mentioned the registry bill. The 
committee appointed to act in connection with other codrdinate bodies was successful 
in having a new registry law passed, which, though afterward declared unconstitutional, 
the board considers that its labors have not been in vain, It has created an interest 
among the better class of citizens, and has awakened such interests in the community as 
call for investigations that are now being made, and which may succeed in changing the 


complexion of our political affairs. The new building laws have occupied our 7°’ :ntion 
to a very large extent. This bill originated with the Exchange; but the mag... ae of 
work in framing a code of building laws to meet the present demands.and insure the 
approval of those in whom is invested the power to make such laws as could be enforced, 

was a work which your committee entered upon under great disadvantage and embar- 
rassment. ‘They succeeded in getting copies of all existing laws throughout the United 
States to select from ; and through the courtesy of the Association of Ohio Architects, a 
special committee of architects —. McLaughlin, Hannaford and Crapsey, of Cin- 
cinnati) was appointed, who rendered to the board a vast amount of practical knowledge, 
and through them we have been enabled to complete the work, and have submitted to 
the legislature for approval a code of building laws unsurpassed by any state. The 
action taken by the Exchange in the interest of the Thirteenth Exposition is sufficient 
proof that though it had no official representative on the Board of Commissioners, it has 
received our undivided support. The Committee on Arbitration has proved a potent 
factor in amicably adjusting all matters in dispute submitted to them, as is demonstrated 
by the fact that no appeals have been asked for. I congratulate the officers and members 
today upon the success that has marked their interest and efforts during the past year; 
they should be sufficient to stimulate us to renewed effort in the coming year. It, there- 
fore, becomes us to guard well our interests by all honorable means, to vindicate our 
rights so as to secure, as far as possible, the support and patronage of our own city— 
many of the property-holders of which manifest a disposition to favor outside competi- 
tion. I do not hesitate to assume the responsibility of expressing the sentiments of the 
Exchange, which are, that there are competent architects and responsible builders in 
Cincinnati, whose hard-earned reputations and practical knowledge entitle them to con- 
sideration from those who seem disposed to seek competition in sister cities in the 
construction of prominent buildings. 


The report of the treasurer, Mr. J. M. Blair, showed the good financial 
condition of the association, showing a balance in the treasury of $1,171.46. 
In conclusion of the report, Mr. Blair made a comparative showing of the 
increase of membership, which on March 1, 1885, was in total 184. On 
March 1, 1886, the membership was 237, showing an increase of 53 in one 
year. 

The following report of the secretary, Lawrence Mendenhall, a care- 
fully prepared recapitulation of the work of the Exchange, and embracing 
valuable data and a complete history of the progress made during the past 
year, was received with much deserved favor. 


CincinNATI, February 27, 1886. 
To the Board of Directors and Members of Builders’ Exchange: 

GENTLEMEN,—In presenting my second annual report as secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange, it gives me pleasure to lay before you the following facts and figures : 

On the 24th of January, 1886, we entered upon the eighth year of our existence as a 
mercantile body, under conditions so favorable and prosperous as to dispel all doubts for 
our future success, and to cause us to be recognized as an influential body among our 
sister exchanges. 

I will review the past briefly by stating that from a membership of 59 firms in 1882 
we have increased in numbers to 257 firms to date, and have on hand a balance in the 
treasury of $1,171.46, as shown by the report of the Treasurer, which showing speaks 
well for the management of every department of our association, 

I am happy to say that this pleasant state of things is due not only to the interest 
manifested by the board, but also to the earnest codperation of every member of the 

Exchange. 

For the first time, since the organization of this body, has ‘it felt qualified to render 
pecuniary support to our Industrial Exposition. 

The membership at the end of last year was 184 firms, while the actual active 
membership this year is 217 firms, 

During the year, we have admitted 74 firms; honorary members, 15; dropped or 
resigned, 13 firms ; loss by death, 2 firms ; expelled, 1 firm, leaving the number above 
stated. 

The actual number of deaths of members is 5, and the names of those whom death 
has taken from us are: Benjamin Tappin, Luther Carpenter, S. A. Shafer, T. Frank 
3aker, Richard Witt. Their kindly genial faces will long be remembered by each mem- 
ber of the Exchange, and the ‘‘ Memorial Record’’ just completed will ever bear 
witness to the esteem in which they were held by their associates. 

The Exchange has held 50 meetings, the meetings of the Board of Directors num- 
bering 29. 

In addition to these, there have been held several committee meetings, every one 
important to the welfare of the Exchange, its members and building interests in general. 

‘he Committee on Arbitration has had four cases submitted to it for adj —* and 
with one exception, its decisions have given satisfaction and been complied with 

uring the year there have been appointed committees upon the following, namely, 
registry law, centennial celebration, building laws, mercantile rules for the exchange and 
glossary of building terms. With the exception of the last two named, each committee 
has completed its labors. 

Although appointed last year the Committee on Revision of Constitution finished its 
work this year. 

The matter of ‘‘ Mercantile Rules”’ I consider exceedingly important to our welfare, 
and I trust that soon this matter may receive careful attention, 

The Exchange made a grand stride forward when it prepared anew code of building 
laws, in which our city was sadly deficient. It has been carefully prepared, and affords 
protection alike to contractor and owner, rendering the erection of unsafe buildings, fire- 
traps, etc., a thing of the past. These laws have attracted great attention all over the 
country. 

The code is now in the hands of the Hamilton county delegation who will lose no 
time in presenting it in the legislature; and when it becomes a law, it behooves our 
members to give it unwavering support, thus rendering its enforcement easy. 

‘he prosperity of any body, mercantile or otherwise, depends largely upon the 
hearty support of its members. With increased interest and energy upon our part, this 
Exchange may be known as an organization whose influence is felt throughout the entire 
country. 

Already the eyes of sister cities are turning toward us, and upon us rests the 
responsibility of making this exchange what it should be. 

Thanking the officers and members for their uniform courtesy and kindness to me 
during the past year, I am yours respectfully, 

LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, Secretary. 


At the meeting of the new board of directors, T. E. Livezey was elected 
secretary, and J. Milton Clair, treasurer. 

Mr. William A. Megrue, the newly-elected president, is probably as 
well known to a large circle as any business man in Cincinnati. “Mr. 
Megrue is regarded as one of the largest contractors in the state, and is 
also at this time president of the Contracting Builders’ Association. 
He is the first member who has been elected president of the Builders’ 
Exchange for the second term, which is a sufficient evidence of his 
popularity. 


W. B. Lorp, who has been connected with the permanent exhibit of 
building material at Chicago since its inception, and previous to this had a 
large experience in building specialties, has taken the general Western 
agency of the Fox Hill granite, a true syenite from Chester county Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at 24 old Chamber of Commerce building, 
corner Washington and La Salle streets. Mr. Lord is also agent for Penn- 
sylvania green serpentine (except for Chicago), handles Virginia, Vermont 
and Pennsylvania slates, and represents the Royal Reversible Sash Co. 
Mr. Lord is especially qualified to handle stone, as he has given the geo- 
logical formation of different sections careful study and his opinion as an 
expert is exceptionally valuable. 
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Association Notes. 
KANSAS CITY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


An exhibit of building appliances 
and materials has been established under 
the auspices of the Kansas City Society 
of Architects. The society has, in con- 
nection with its meeting room, fitted up 
an adjoining room for the display of the 
less bulky appliances for buildings and 
for samples of building materials. This 
plan was thought by the society to be 
advantageous to all parties, first, for the 

reason that its members have 
not the facilities in their re- 
‘s  spective offices for showing 
 @ to advantage the articles 
which are from time to time 
>. sent them for their examin- 
ation and approval; and 
second, it relieves manufac- 
turers and their agents from the 
expense of furnishing each archi- 
tect a sample of the article they 
wish to introduce. The exhibi- 
tion room has shelving arranged 
around the outside walls, and 
from floor to top of same is six 
and a half feet. Shelves are one 
foot wide, and are adjustable to 
any height of space required 
— The standards or vertical divisions 
are two and a half feet apart, 
excepting one four feet two inches, one one foot 
eight, one one foot ten, and one two feet two 
inches. Also four return ends of shelving at sides 
of doors, which is intended for articles which can 
be best shown by hanging on a vertical surface. 
These ends are one foot wide and six and one- 
half feet high. A large table is placed in the 
center of the room for convenience of handling 
and examining articles on exhibition. The price 
charged for space is merely nominal, and barely 
sufficient to cover the expenses. The most desirable space, from a point 
two and a half feet above floor to the top shelf, is $1.25 per square 
foot. All space below the above-named, 75 cents per square foot. The 
top shelf is intended for larger articles which do not require handling or 
close inspection, and the price for this shelf is $2 per lineal foot, which 
includes all the vertical space between top shelf and the ceiling of the 
room, which is about seven feet above top shelf. The rooms are located 
in the center of the business portion of the city, and there are three archi- 
tectural firms in the same building. The offices of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the society are within two blocks of the exhibition and meeting 
rooms. A large portion of the space has already been engaged by local 
firms. 
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CHICAGO BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 


At a meeting of the Exchange on the gth instant, tho followmg motion 
was offered by Joseph Downey: 

Wuergas, It is the common interest of all members to encourage and support ever 
measure calculated to make the Builders and Traders Exchange the permanent te 
quarters and meeting place ofall interested in building, whether permanently as archi- 
tects, contractors or materialmen, or temporarily as those who contemplate the erection 
of building improvements, and 

Wuereas, The establishment of an Exhibit of Building Material in connection with 
and by the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, is one of its purposes and conducive to the 
best interests of its members, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors and Executive Officers be and they are here- 
by instructed to establish such exhibit of Building Materials as soon as practicable. 

Through an apparent misunderstanding of the purposes of the motion, 


a motion to table was carried by a vote of 54 to 48. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


At the meeting of the club on the 15th instant, about thirty members 
were present. President Laurie occupied the chair. The mantel com- 
petition for prizes offered for the three best designs by the Chicago Ander- 
son Pressed Brick Company, was announced closed, and as a committee of 
three architects was required to adjudicate upon the drawings, 

R. C. McLean made the following motion, seconded by F. L. Lively: 

Resolve, That a committee of three architects, consisting of Architects John W. 
Root, Louis H. Sullivan and W. L. B. Jenney, be asked to act as judges upon the mantel 
competition, and all future competitions of the club during the current year. 

After some discussion by several members, the motion was carried. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by Mr. Irving K. Pond in 
an excellent paper on Polychromatic Ornament, which will be published 
entire, with a sheet of illustrative drawings, in the April regular edition. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Pond’s article, it was stated by 
Mr. Lord that nineteen different clays could be procured, thirteen from the 
neighborhood of Nashville, Tennessee, alone. The qualities and proper 
combinations of brick and stone were generally discussed, and valuable 
and entertaining experiences were related by the many members who 
spoke. 

NATIONAL ENGINEERS. 

The Executive Board of the Temporary Civil Engineers’ Committee on 
National Public Works send the following circular, addressed to the civil 
engineers of the United States : 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 6, 1886. 
To the Members of the Civil Engineers’ Committee on National Public Works : 
he Executive Board hereby calls a convention of the temporary Civil Engineers’ 


Committee on National Public Works, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 31, 1886. 
The purpose of this convention is to close up the work of the temporary organization, 


with a view to the permanent organization which is to be formed on the following day, 
or April r.. It is expected that the entire session will continue for not less than three 
days, or until the character and policy of the permanent organization is fully and satis- 
factorily defined. 

It is very desirable that in the initial or formative stages of a movement of so much 
moment to the public welfare and to the engineering profession, that every organization 
of engineers in the country should be represented. 

It is likewise desirable that every delegate should be fully informed of the sentiments 
of the society which he represents, and familiar with the mature thought of its members. 

The Executive Board fully appreciates the fact that the whole question is a matter 
for the most grave and deliberate consideration. It is fully persuaded by past experience 
that a disinterested comparison of views will result in a wise and unanimous conclusion ; 
systems rather than men are at fault. 

The Executive Board also realizes that the problem involves broad questions of pub- 
lic policy, on which there may be such differences as may take time to determine. It is, 
therefore, persuaded that the foundations of an organization should be carefully based, 
with a view to more than temporary existence. 

Societies are therefore urged to send delegates, as requested by the December con- 
vention. Those societies which may not wish to appoint permanent delegates at this 
time can send provisional delegates, who will be entitled to all the privileges of the floor 
except that of voting. i 

The main topics for consideration at this convention will be: constitution and by- 
laws, ways and means, action of the convention. ‘The Executive Board must congratu- 
late all interested in the movement on the spontaneous response to the action of the con- 
vention of December 5, 1885. It would seem as if the sentiment of those best informed 
only needed a nucleus about which to crystalize. Already twenty-two societies, with a 
membership of some 2,600, have in some manner responded favorably, and it is but a 
matter of time when all will be included. Until, however, the movement is deeply 
grounded and thoroughly organized, it is not thought wise to make special effort for gen- 
eral public codperation, though many public men have already exhibited a gratifying 
interest. 

The Board has felt called upon to act beyond anticipation, and pending the conven- 
tion will neglect no opportunity to promote the general cause. It hopes that provisional 
or doubtful questions may so far determine themselves as to make clear a definite policy 
for the future. 

Delegates are expected to send their credentials to the secretary at the earliest pos- 
sible date. A programme with full information will be issued at a later date, 

. E. Coouery, President, 
FE. L. CortTHELL, 
J. B. Davis, 
JoHN EISENMANN, 
Aucustus Kurt, 
The Executive Board. 
Wan. T. Biunt, secretary, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

In furtherance of the above the secretary is directed to add: All delegates from 
societies are expected to send at once their credentials, in the form of a transcript of the 
proceedings by which they were appointed in society or committee meeting, or both, 
signed by the authorized officers. All members of the profession interéSted in the sub- 
ject are heartily invited to be present, and give the committee the benefit of their views. 
The technical press throughout the country is invited to be represented. Arrangements have 
been made whereby all attending the convention will be accommodated at ‘‘ The Hol- 
lenden” at the reduced rate of $2.50 perday. Rooms may be obtained by addressing 
C. D. Collins, clerk, “‘ The Hollenden.’”” The Executive Board will probably meet im- 
mediately before the convention to formulate its final report to the temporary committee. 
All persons expecting to be present will please notify the secretary at once, and address 
all communications to Wm. T. Biunt, Secy. Ex. Bd., 

44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
This meeting is of the utmost importance tothe engineering profession, 


and a full response should be made to this call. 


Mosaics. 

THE Canadian Pacific Railway are about to erect a new bridge across 
the St. Lawrence river just west of Montreal. The bridge will be upon the 
cantilever principle with six solid stone piers supporting it. The founda- 
tions are laid, and the work is to be completed by December next, cost 
about $2,500,000. 

ARCHITECTS F. O. Weary and Geo. W. Kramer, of Akron, Ohio, are 
losers to the amount of about $4,000 by fire. Their office was adjoining 
the large mills recently burned and very little of their effects was saved, 
their entire accumulation of drawings, library, etc., being destroyed. A 
notable loss is a large collection of catalogues which they regret. Mater- 
ial dealers should see that they have the foundation of another collection 
immediately. 

H. T. SCHLADERMUNDT, whose pen and ink and other drawings are 
well known and attracted considerable comment of an exceedingly compli- 
mentary nature at the late exhibition of the Salmagundi Club, has located 
in Chicago at 612 Royal Insurance building, and his exceptional talent in 
architectural coloring, pen and ink drawings, and interior and decorative 
sketches, is at the service of architects. Mr. Schladermundt’s talent as an 
architectural designer is of a high order, and his effort to establish himself 
here should receive the hearty codperation, approval and practical assistance 
of the profession not only in Chicago but throughout the West. 


BAKEWELL & MULLINS, the well known cornice and sheet metal orna- 
ment manufacturers of Salem, Ohio, suffered a severe loss by the destruction . 
by fire of their warehouse and stamping room. ‘The buildings were frame, 
and located about forty feet north of the main building. Besides a great 
deal of valuable machinery, they contained many very expensive dies and 
plaster casts of architectural sheet-metal ornaments and statuary, which 
can only be replaced at great expense. There was also stored in the ware- 
house a large amount of ordered cornice and ornament work ready to ship, 
and also much in stock, of that kind that is continually in demand about 
large public and private structures. The estimated loss is fully $50,000. 
Insurance carried on entire works and stock, $40,000. Will receive on 
the property destroyed $25,000. The main building, an extensive two- 
story brick and covering a large tract of ground, escaped with a slight 
scorching on the nothwest corner. In consequence, the firm will be able 
to go to manufacturing again in a comparatively few days. They will dis- 
pense with their foundry work, and turn their large foundry department 
into stamping rooms. The firm have now about $40,000 of contracts on 
hand; and have already ordered new and improved machinery to take the 
place of that destroyed. The cornice department proper was but little 
injured. At the time of the fire they had an unusual amourt of ornament 
work, sold and in stock, stored in the warerooms. Their new buildings 
will be solid, permanent structures, and as nearly as possible fire-proof, 
and larger than the old ones. The well known energy of the firm will 
push business along at but a slightly retarded speed, and their hundreds of 
old customers, and scores of new ones obtained every week and month, 
will be but little if any delayed or inconvenienced by the occurrence of the 
fire. 
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Synopsis of Building News. 


Billings, Mont.—Architect Emmet Anthony, of Denver, Col., reports: For 
Stebbins, Mund & Co., two-story store and bank building, 50 by 112 feet, stone front; 
cost $35,000 ; nearly finished ; Nelson & Gognon, builders. 

Birmingham, Iowa.—Architect Edward Clark, of Ottumwa, Iowa, reports : 
For Nelson Glotfelty, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 50 feet ; cost $2,400; under way. 

Cedar Rapids, Towa.—Architects Josselyn & Taylor, report: -For John 
Thomas, residence, 48 by 56 feet; cost $10,000; preparing plans ; contracts not let. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—Architect Emmet Anthony, of Denver, Col., reports: For 
be Collins, two-story brick store and bank building, 44 by 102 feet; cost $20,000; 
nearly finished ; G. R. Hurd, builder. 


Chicago, Il}.—Architects Burling & Whitehouse have let the contract for the 
erection of the Grant Monument to the Hallowell and Bodwell Granite Companies for 
$30,000. It will be built entirely of Fox Island (Maine) granite, and be completed by 
September of this year. No stone will be visible except granite. 

Architects J. M. Van Osdel & Co, report: For Henry Memory, six-story and 
basement, extension 103 by 101 feet to the Memory Building, to cost $125,000; plans 
under way. 

Architect W. L. Carroll reports: For Wm. McAllister, two-story and attic and 
basement residence, corner of Forty-seventh street, frame, with brownstone basement; 
cost $12,000; also barn; M, Dumper, carpenter; Barney & Rodatz, masons, 

Architect Clinton J. Warren, formerly with Burnham & Root, repofts: For L. J. 
McCormick, remodeling block on corner of Lake and Wabash avenue; fitting up for 
desirable offices, with modern improvements ; a first-class hydraulic elevator, with con- 
venient entrance on street level, will be put into the building ; work is under way ; cost 
not estimated. Mr. Warrenis also the architect of the Chicago, Burlington Railroad, and 
reports that he has under way a number of depots, round-houses, etc., along the line of 
the road. For John Leslie, two-story and basement and attic residence, pressed brick 
front, Arbisian stone basement; cost $10,000; under way. For J. C. Buckbee, two-story 
and attic and basement residence, same materials as above; cost $7,000. For G. W. 
Lyon, two-story and basement and attic frame residence in Kenwood; cost $10,000 ; 
plans under way. 

Architect Geo Beaumont reports: For Mrs. M. Kleiner, two-story store and flats, 
21-6 by 72 feet, atro8 Thirty-ninth street, Indiana pressed brick, with stone trimmings ; 
cost $5,000. For D, H. Dickinson, one-story wood and iron warehouse, 136 by 115 feet, 
on North Pier; cost $8,000. 

Architect C, L. Stiles reports: Mr. O’Brien, two-story residence, 24 by 62 feet, on 
Cangress near Ashland avenue, pressed brick front, stone trimming; cost $6,500; con- 
tracts not let; also, preparing plans for three three-story tenements, 60 by 72 feet, 
pressed brick and stone ; cost $19,000, 

Architect J. J. Fianders has made plans for additions to the Beidler manufacturing 
building on West Washington street, to cost $50,000. 

Architects Burnham & Root have prepared plans for a residencejfor J. H. Pearson, 
to be erected at 500 West Jackson street ; cost $17,000. 

Architect L. G. Quackenboss reports: For L. C. Riggs, residence“at 866 West Mon- 
roc Street ; cost $17,000; under way. 

Architect H. Copeland is about to erect a store and flat building for,himself on Ogden 
avenue; cost $16,000, 

Architect Alfred Smith reports: For A. J. Snell, three-story and basement, brick, 
stone and terra-cotta store and flat building ; it will be erected at once on the triangular 
lot corner of West Lake street and Bryan place, having a frontage of 250 feet on Lake 
street and 210 feet on Bryan place facing Union park ; the building will contain nine 
stores and thirty-three flats ; cost between $90,000 and $100,000, For James D. Marshall, 
three three-story and basement, rough-faced stone-front houses, 54-8 by 67 feet on Laflin 
street between Adams & Jackson streets ; cost $22,000. For H. Ahrens, a granite vault 
at Graceland cemetery ; cost $4,500; making plans. For Mr. Bogle, three-story and 
basement store and flat, building 120 by 20 feet, corner of Van Buren and Hoyne avenue ; 
brick and stone; cost $9,000. 

Architect W. W. Boyington has plans for a two-story, basement and attic chapel 
building, 68 by 115 feet, at Evanston, IIl., for the Garrett Biblical Institute; the first 
floor contains library, two lecture rooms, professors’ rooms, reading, pamphlet and assis- 
tants’ rooms, fire-proof vaults, and large central hall and staircase ; the second floor con- 
tains the chapel with seating for 400, three lecture rooms and professors’ rooms; the 
basement will be occupied by the gymnasium, baths and janitor’s apartments ; the walls 
will be of pressed brick with terra-cotta and brownstone trimmings ; the interior finish 
will be in hardwoods ; slate roof; cost about $30,000, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The following is reported by Lawrence Mendenhall: 
Everything still looks bright, and all the architects are busy. If all the structures for 
which plans are drawn are built, next season will be Cincinnati’s big season, in fact, the 
largest for years. 

Architect Geo. W. Rapp, reports: For Daniels & Coombe, four-story stone front 
atone) ager Ssosgyeet Dg malian a lait einen 
building, 26 by roo feet ; cost $12,000. 

Architect H. E. Siter has prepared plans for a handsome large bank and office 
building to be located on the southeast corner of Third and Walnut streets. The lot has 
a frontage on Third of 100 by a depth along Walnut street of 85 feet, and is the joint 
property of the Citizens’ National Bank and Messrs. Paxton & Warrington. The build- 
ing will be six stories high in front and seven stories in the rear. The outer walls will 
be of Zanesville pressed brick, with salmon-cclored Mansfield stone trimmings, enriched 
with terra-cotta ornaments. The style of architecture in so far as it can be made consist- 
ent with plenty of light (an important feature in this smoky city), is Romanesque, and 
the building, when completed, will present a very attractive appearance. The external 
features of the building lie principally in the roof treatment, which embodies a clear 
story, with heavy gables and round tower on the corner, the steep roof background being 
covered with red slate, and the massive entrance on Third street, which gives an appearance 
of great strength and security. The staircase is to be constructed wholly of iron, and 
the main hallway will be fireproof throughout as will be also the banking office, to be 
occupied by the Citizens’ National Bank. The upper floors will be divided into offices 
to suit tenants. The building will be supplied by two hydraulic elevators and will be 
heated by steam, bids for which have not as yet beeninvited, but will be at a future date. 
For Second National Bank, four-story brick bank and office building, 40 by 130 feet, walls 
to be of stock brick laid with red mortar, with Mansfield stone trimmings and orna- 
mental brick panels; plans completed. 

Architect Samuel Hanniford has completed plans for the large new Derby building 
to be erected on the corner of Fourth and Central avenues during the coming season, and 
bids are now being taken on same at his office. This building will be erected on a 
T-shaped lot, fronting 50 feet on Fourth street by an extreme depth of 126'% feet, being 
1to feet wide in the rear, and having a frontage of 26% feet on Central avenue. The 
building will be finished as one large store, suitable for wholesaie purposes, but is so 
arranged that it can readily be converted into three stores, if desired. It will be six 
stories oneach street. Outside walls of pressed brick, and every care taken to secure 
good light. Also preparing plans for the new Alms & Doepke buildings on the southeast 
corner of Main and Hunt streets, which will consist of a seven-story addition, 64 by 85 
feet, corresponding in style and finish with the present building ; and also, a six-story 
brick warehouse on the 50-foot lot on the north side of Hunt street, opposite the rear end 
of their present store, with which it will connect by covered bridge crossing the street. 
The new builing will contain three elevators. 
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Clarksburg, W. Va.—Building outlook for the immediate future is not very 
encouraging. An opera house is talked of, also a hotel building. 

Architect C, L. Hickman has been appointed superintendent of the new post-office 
and court house building, to cost from $50,000 to $75,000. Bids have not yet been called 
for. Mr. Hickman also reports a residence under way, which is to cost about $15,000. 
Col. G. W. Bunting, of Indianapolis, Ind., is the architect of the Harrison County Court 
House, to be erected in Clarksburg. It is to bea two-story and basement brick and stone 
building, 65 by 120 feet, slate roof; cost $50,000; now advertising for bids. 


Coldwater, Mich.—Building is dull at present. It is thought a large amount 
of farm building will be done in this section; but city work will be scarce unless the 
citizens of the county vote for a new court house. This matter is now being agitated. 

Architect M. H. Parker is preparing plans for a public library building, to be erected 
out of money donated for that purpose by Edwin R, Clarke. The building will be two 
stories and basement high, 66 by 75 feet, basement of stone above that, brick with stone 
and galvanized iron trimmings ; estimated cost $12,0c0. 


Delhi, Ohio.—Architects Smith & Forbush, of Cincinnati, Ohio, reports: For 
S. D. Patterson, eight-room frame residence, shingle roof. 


Denver, Colo.—Outlook for building is not very flattering. 

Architect Emmet Anthony reports: For B. & A. Hughes, brick and stone block of 
stores, 60 by 80 feet, with opera house above; cost $15,000; nearly finished; A. J. Kel- 
ley, builder. For St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, brick chapel, 30 by 65 feet, iron roof ; 
cost $7,000 ; nearly finished ; Hallack & Howard, builders. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The present outlook is good, and a big building season is 
expected. 

Architect J.S. Blake reports: For J. A. Willson, three-story brick building, 44 by 
70 feet; pressed brick front, with stone trimmings ; cost $9,000; projected. For. N. L. 
Goldstone, five-story hotel building, 75 by 126 feet; cut stone front; estimated cost, 
$40,000; projected. For John Willson, frame dwelling, 28 by 50 feet ; cost $3,000; J.A 
Carlson, builder. For Dr. H. C. Paige, improvements, etc. ; cost $i,8co; projected. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—Architect F. D. Hyde reports: For Visitation Academy, 
three-story brick building, 80 by 50 feet ; slate roof; estimated cost $10,000; plans under 
way. 

Elgin, Ill.—Architect C. L. Stiles, of Chicago, reports : For city of Elgin, boule- 
vard school building, 64 by 70 feet, two stories, brick, with stone trimmings; steam heat- 
ing; cost $12,000; contracts let. Contracts for the Mill street school, to cost $12,000, 
have been let, ‘Turnbull Bros., carpenters ; Marckoff Bros., masons. For A. B. Church, 
two-story stone-front store building, 27 by 70 feet ; cost $7,000. Also for Mr. Church, a 
nine-room brick residence ; cost $8,000 ; contracts not let. 


Fairfield, Ill.—Architects Des Jardins & Hayward, of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
port: For Fairfield Collegiate Inst., brick college building, 50 by 70 feet ; cost $9,000. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Building business is at present quite brisk, and it is pre- 
dicted that more building will be done this season than any previous year. 

Architect H. W. Matson reports: For A. Becker, two-story brick building, 30 by 
52 feet; slate roof; cost $4,000; Frederick Bundt, builder. For R. Zoeler, two-story 
brick store building, 25 by 87 feet; cost $4,000; contract not let. For Wm, H. Dreier, 
two-story brick’residence; slate roof; terra-cotta and stone trimmings; 40 by 62 feet; 
cost about $6,000; taking figures. For C. K. Fairfield, two-story brick, 28 by 42 feet; 
slate roof; cost $2,000. Other small houses, amounting to total cost of $5,000. All the 
above will be commenced soon as weather permits, Mr. Matson has also a two-story 
brick parsonage under way for Rev. Gotsch, in Madison township ; cost $2,400. 


Greeley, Colo.—Architect Emmet Anthony, of Denver, Colorado, reports: For 
Hunter & West, three-story store and bank building, 118 by 120 feet; cost $60,coo; in- 
closed; G. B. Wymon, builder. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Architects W. W. Polk & Son report the following work 
for the month of February: For J. H. Hitshaw, two-story six-room frame Queen Anne 
cottage ; cost $3,000; under way. For Benj. Estill, row of six two-story and basement 
brick dwellings ; cost $9,000; plans on the boards. For J. C. Nettleton, two-story and 
basement double brick dwelling, ten rooms each; cost $8,000; plans completed. ForR. 
G. Estill, row of five two-story brick stores ; cost about $7,000; foundations commenced. 
For Henry Lebrecht, two-story brick store; cut stone front, tiled floor ; also stable; cost 
about $5,000; taking figures. For B. Leibstader, double brick dwelling; two stories, 
basement and cellar; estimated cost $7,500; preliminary sketches on the boards. For 
Benj. Estill, row of eight two-story, basement and cellar brick dwellings; estimated cost 
$15,000; plans completed. 


La Harpe, Tl.—Building matters rather quiet. Too early to make predictions 
for the season. 

Architect W. L. Ross reports: For the Masonic Fraternity, two-story store and 
hall building, 63 by 30 feet, tin roof, galvanized-iron cornice; cost $2,200; plans under 
way. 

Marion, Va.—Mr M.T. Lewman, contractor and builder, of Greencastle, Ind., 
reports : Insane Asylum and outbuildings, etc. ; cost $165,000; under way ; Lewman & 
Sweeney, contractors. 


Marshalltown, lowa.—Building matters are at present very quiet, with little 
prospect of improvement. 

Architect J. G. Weatherby reports: For R. E. Sears, two-story brick armory 
building, 50 by 100 feet, for Co. D, 1st regiment I. N. G.; cost $7,000; making sketches. 
For Mrs, J. E. Hazen, frame cottage, 32 by 44 feet ; cost $2,000; plans under way; con- 
tract not let. 

Architect F. M. Ellis reports: For W. A. Wass, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 
34 by 46 feet, redwood roof; cost $3,500; foundation in. For Attorney Smith, remodel- 
ing two-story frame dwelling, 31 by 43 feet ; cost $2,000, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Architect I. W. Kelley reports: For Ole Thingstad, 
block of two three-story stores ; cost $15,000. 

The Minneapolis Exposition directors are to send a committee to New Orleans to 
buy material for the fitting and furnishing of the Exposition building to be erected in 
this city. It is intended to begin excavation for the building within three weeks. 


Mobile, Ala.—Architect James H. Hutchinson reports: For John L. Laveretta, 
two-story brick, slate roof, galvanized iron cornice, 109 by 57 feet; cost $16,000; under 
way; Wm. O. Pond & Son and Rosette & Fincher, contractors. For Mrs.I. H. Eman- 
uel, three two-story brick buildings, 80 by 100 feet, slate roof, galvanized iron cornice ; 
cost $20,000 ; under way; W. S. Foster and Chas. Farley, builders. 


Montgomery. Ala.—Architect Mason Maury, of Louisville, Ky., reports: 
For F. H. Warren, frame dwelling, 42 by 60 feet ; cost $4,300; taking bids. 


Mt. Sterling, Ky.—Architects Des Jardins & Hayward, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
report: For A. Hoffman, frame dwelling 40 by 60 feet ; cost $5,000. 


New Hampton, Iowa.—A. M. Radcliff, of St. Paul, Minn., is the architect, 
and L. Brown & Sons, superintendents of the Congregational church building, 38 by 58 
feet; cost $3,500; basement completed. 

A two-story and basement brick hotel building, 40 by 50 feet, has been completed. 
Additious to Catholic church and bell tower ; cost $1,500. 
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New Haven, Ind.—Architect H. W. Matson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., reports: 
Two-story, four room brick school house, 48 by 58 feet, slate roof; cost $5,000; pro- 
jected ; to be commenced as soon as weather permits. 


North Springfield, Mo.— Outlook good. 

Architect S. B. Abbott, reports: For Bank of Springfield, bank building, 24 by 109 
feet, cut-stone front with marble columns ; side, pressed brick with cutstone trimmings 
plate glass windows, galvanized iron cornice, gravel roof, steam heat, cherry finish, soap 
stone finish for inside walls ; cost $10,000; under way. 


Owensboro, Ky.— Architect Mason Maury, of Louisville, Ky., reports: 
Frame dwelling, 40 by 50 feet; cost $3,200. 


Painesville, Ohio.—Architect C. H. Owsley, of Youngstown, Ohio, reports : 
Two-story, six-room brick school house, with stone and terra-cotta trimmings, heating by 
Ruttan system ; cost $15,000; contract not let. 


Pleasant Ridge, Ohio.—Architects Smith & Forbush, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
report: For town hall and Masonic lodge, two-story brick building, 36 by 7o feet ; slate 
roof. ‘ 


Racine, Wis.—A special election was held on the 16th inst., to decide whether 
Racine shall have a water works or not. It was carried by a majority of 3,058, 94 votes 
being cast in the negative. 


Richmond, Ky.—Architects DesJardins & Hayward, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
report: For W. W. Watts, fine brick and stone residence, 70 by go feet ; cost $30,000. 


River Falls, Wis.—Architect E. Strassberger, of St. Paul, Minnesota, reports : 
For Frank Russell, two-story brick and stone store building, roo by 75 feet ; cost $15,000 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—The appropriation bill now before the legislature 
contains an item of $30,000 for a reform school. 

Aaron Keyson is erecting a two-story brick warehouse, 65 by 100 feet ; cost $15,000; 
foundation being laid; E. Morris, builder; no architect employed. —— 


Sioux City, Iowa.—Outlook for spring season is very good. 

Architact G. G. Baldwin, reports: For Wise Brothers, four brick tenements 76 by 
51 feet, tin roof; cost $7,000; projected. For W. H. Livingston, two brick tenements 
50 by 60 feet ; cost $8,coo; projected; Frank Clark, builder. For N. Desparois three- 
story brick block of stores, 50 by 120 feet; cost $18,000; under way; James’ Wall 
builder. For Schulein Bros., three-story brick block of stores, 42 by 80 feet; cost 
$15,000; under way; Joseph Sulzbak, builcer. For J. Holdenrod, three-story ‘brick 
store building, 25 by 80 feet; cost $5,000; under way; Joseph Sulzbak, builder. For 
Garretson & Co., four-story hotel building, 70 by 150 feet ; cost $99,000 ; projected. For 
F. T. Evans, at Buffalo Gap, two-story brick store building, 100 by 60 feet, tin roof; 
cost $14,000 ; under way. ‘ 

St. Louis, Mo.—Architects Ramsey & Swasey, report: For Ellis Wainwright 
flat building, 66 by 78 feet, four flats of six rooms each, with modern improvements, 
New York plan, pressed brick and brown stone front ; cost $20,000; contracts just let. 
For same gentleman, fourteen-room, pressed brick and brown stone residence, 88 by 27 
feet, Eastlake design, with hardwood effects inside. For Edward Mallinchrodt, factory 
building 80 by 300 feet, and improvements on old buildings; cost $20,000; drawings 
under way. For George B. Young, ten-room, Queen Anne, pressed brick and brown 
stone residence, 31 by 65 feet ; cost $9,000; under way; contract sub-let. 

Of the building permits issued recently, the following call for an expenditure of $4,000 
or over: M. B. Scanlon, two-story brick dwelling, 33 by 54 feet; cost $4,500; M.B 
Scanlon, builder. F. Yaeger, three-story brick dwelling, 25 by 59 feet; cost $5,100 al 
Helm, builder. Jansen & Lake, three, two-story brick dwellings, 49 by 52 ‘feet ; cost 
$5,800 ; Goesse & Remmers, builders. J. V. Reyburn, five-story brick store building, 23 
by 104 feet ; cost $12,000 ; Goesse & Remmers, builders. M. Schaller, three two-story 
brick dwellings, 49 by 65 feet; cost $7,000; W. Klute, builder. W. Hegel, five-story 
brick store building, 23 bygo feet ; cost $20,000; W. J. Hegel, builder. D. W. Temmie 
two two-story brick dwellings, 41 by 58 feet; cost $6,500; P. Folck, builder. B. Boe: 
blein, two-story brick dwelling, 50 by 73 feet ; cost $10,0co; P. Riechers, builder. F. W. 
Barkhoefer, two two-story brick dwellings, 41 by 60 feet ; cost $6,500; W. H. Rocklage 
builder. J. L. Applegate, two-story brick dwelling, 29 by 50 feet; cost $6,000; H. E. 
Roach, builder. ‘I’. H. Torrence, five two-story brick dwellings, 30 by 45 feet; cost 
$10,000 ; contracts sub-let. T. Foley, two two-story brick dwellings, 32 by 52 feet : cost 
$5,000; T. Roach, builder. _H. Stussel, two-story brick dwelling, 22 by 54 feet; cost 
$4,000 ; H. Schildemann, builder. F.C. Pauly, four two-story brick dwellings, 60 by 52 
feet ; cost $6,000; A. McAllister, builder. P. Thiele, three two-story brick dwellings, 
50 by 61 feet ; cost $4,750; J. G. Hendricks, builder. Brinkwirth Brewing Co., three- 
story brick hall, 36 by 75 feet ; cost $15,000; H. Bruns, builder. Same company, two- 
story brick dwelling, 30 by 51 feet ; cost $5,000; H. Bruns, builder. J. H. Fanning, two- 
story brick dwelling, 31 by 42 feet; cost $6,000; T. J. Kelly & Co., builders. J. G. 
Stucksted, two-story brick dwelling, 31 by 56 feet ; cost $4,-00: B. Northoff, builder. J. 
S. Walsh, repairs to store front wall, 96 feet ; cost $4,000; J. Flannery & Co.. builders. 
Mrs. Smidt, three three-story brick dwellings, 47 by 52 feet; cost $7,500; Wm. Pane, 
builder. Same owner, four two-story brick dwellings, 50 by 35 feet ; cost $4.500; Wm, 
Paul, builder. J. D. Griswald, two-story brick dwelling, 25 by 81 feet ; cost $5,200; R. 
P. McClure, builder, Mrs. L. Lenz, three two-story brick dwellings, 58 by 47 feet ; cost 
$5,000; Wm. Gahl & Co., builders. C. Morshel, two-story brick dwelling, 46 by 59 feet; 
cost $9,000; H. Wauschaffe, builder. j; Meimhardt, three-story brick dwelling, 25 by 50 
feet ; cost $4,000 ; A. Uhri & Son, builders. G. H. Brueggemann, two-story brick dwel- 
ling, 43 by 65 feet ; cost $6,500 ; J. C. Brockmeyer, builder. P. & B. Pollack, two-story 
brick dwelling, 45 by 65 feet ; cost $9,2co; A. Wagner, builder. G. Kaufold, three two- 


story brick dwellings, 61 by 64 feet ; cost $10,000; Bothe & Ratterman, builders. Wm, 
Rieove & Son, two two-story brick dwellings, 32 by 54 feet ; cost $5,000; Wm, Rieove & 
Son, builders. W. Kennett, two two-story brick dwellings, 22 by 23 feet ; cost $5,000 ; 
Wn. Kirksick, builder. H. H. Wipperman, three two-story brick dwellings, 50 by 48 
feet ; cost $5,000 ; H. Schulte, builder. Union Building Co., ten-story commercial bank 
and office building, 106 by 127 feet ; cost $500,c00; Union Building Co., builders. R. 
Sadring, three-story brick store and dwelling, 25 by 45 feet; cost $4,000; A. J. Riddle, 
builder. Abner Cooper, eight two and three story brick dwellings, 152 by 50 feet ; cost 
$20,000 ; Abner Cooper, builder. Total number of permits issued from January 1 to 
February 26, 80; cost $876,850. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Architect A. M. Radcliff, reports: For P. R. L. Hardenbergh, 
two and one-half-story brick residence, 38 by 64 feet; cost $20,000, For St. Paul Im- 
provement Co., seven-story brick business block, 66 by go feet, with elaborate cutstone 
front, to beerected on Sixth street, between Robert and Jackson streets ; cost $75,000. 

Architect Geo. Laurent reports: For M. D. Shanley, five-story brick block, 50 by 
70 feet, with cutstone front, to be erected in West St. Paul, at the end of Robert street 
bridge ; cost $15,000. 

Architects Knight & Newhausen report: For J. M. Henasey, four-sotry brick hotel, 
40 by 142 feet, to be erected on the corner vf Rosabel and Broadway ; cost $28,000. 

Architects Feltz & Joy, report: For Edward Langevin, seven-story brick block, 75 
by go feet, corner of Sixth and Robert streets ; cost $100,000. 

Architects Bergman & Fischer, report: For Hass & Statbell, threé-story brick 
store and dwelling on St. Peter street ; cost $15,000. 


Sturgis. Mich.—Outlook for the first part of the season is not very encouraging. 

Architect J. M. Barrows reports: For Ausbrook & Sturgis, three-story brick build- 
ing, 64 by 64 feet, for furniture factory, etc.; cost $3,930; under way. The architect is 
the builder. Also two smaller and less important buildings under way. 

Traverse City, Mich.—Present condition of building trade is dull. Outlook 
not very encouraging. 

Architect J. W. Hilton reports three small jobs just started ; aggregate cost $3,750. 

Warren, Ohio.—Architect C. H. Owsley, of Youngstown, Ohio, reports: For 
H. M. Richards, of New York city, a frame residence to cost $g,000 ; contract not let. 


Washington, Ind.—Architects DesJardins & Hayward, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
report: For the Wilson Coal Co., brick store building, 51 by 100 feet ; cost $18,000. 


Winstead, MeLeod Co., Minmn.—Architects Bergman & Fischer, of St. 
Paul, Minn., report: For Rev. Elshorst, brick church, 56 by 100 feet ; cost $15,000. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Building outlook is not considered good. 

Architect C. H. Owsley reports: For Thos. Davis, three-story brick building, 
75 by 70 feet, stone and terra-cotta trimmings ; cost $19,000 ; contract not let. 

Zanesville, Ohio.— Building season not yet opened. 

Architect Henry C. Lindsay reports: For J. H. Dodd, double brick house, 34 by 
52 feet; cost $4,c00; under way; Robert Price, builder. For David Goodman, two- 
story store and dwelling, 20 by 60 feet ; cost $3,000; under way; Dunzweiler & Co., 
builders. For Edward Dillon, two-story frame cottage; cost $2,800; projected. For 
Daniel Morgan, two-story brick dwelling, 33 by 48 feet; cost $2,000; Geo. M. Kerner 
builder. 


STANDARD LOCKS 


WITH NICKEL-PLATED STEEL KEYS. 





A line of Supertor Mortise Tumbler Locks, suit- 
able for all purposes, of great security, particularly 
adapted to the inside furnishing of Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, ete. 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THE YALE.& TOWNE MFG CO. 


STANFORD, CONN. 


Cuicaco: 64 Lake Street. 





BosTon: 224 Franklin Street. 
New York: 62 Reade Street. PHILADELPHIA 15: N. Sixth Street. 





SIMPSON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTED 


Rock ASPHALTE FLOORS 


—FOR— 


Dwelling House Cellars and Laundries, Breweries, Stables, Stores, Mills, Rinks, ete. 


ADVANTAGES OF ROCK ASPHALTE—IT IS WATERPROOF; It is Fireproof; It is Odorless; IT IS NON-ABSORBENT, 
IT IS IMPERVIOUS TO SEWER-GAS; Itis Noiseless; It creates neither dust nor mud; It is of a Light Color; It is Hard 


and Smooth; IT IS DRY AND DURABLE. 





Room 15, 159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Box 382 Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 


TELEPHONE No. 883. 





Archer & Pancoast \ 


MFG. Co. 


van comme TAS FIXTURES 


BOSTON, - - 70 Wooster Street. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


QCQWING to our name not being in City 
Directory, we announce that the office of 


McAFEE & LIVELY 


IS 





CHICAGO, - 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. \ ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. |meoom Se, Ashland Block. 
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Orr « Lockett, 


184 & 186 Clark St., Chicago. 


BUILDERS HARDWARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SOLE CHICAGO AGENTS FOR 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, 
Norton Door Check and Spring, 
Dudley Shutter-Worker, | Room Io. 
AND SEVERAL OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


Large Stock. Low Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ORR & LOCKETT. 





WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. . 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Indiana Pressed Brick. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 





Patent Stiffened Fire-Proof Wire [athing. 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied, and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 
NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


217 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


117 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








PROPOSALS. iv? TICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
Sealed propenes a or of — a _ 
: struction of the State House of Correction and branch of the 
/ ORE OURT HOUSE. State Prison in the Upper Peninsula, Michigan, at Mar- 


quette, Michigan, under the act of the Legislature, No. 148, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Scott Co., Iowa, public acts of 1886, 

Davenport, March 1, 1886. } Sealed proposals are invited by the Board of Commission- 
: ers appointed under said act No. 148 until Wednesday, 
_ Sealed proposals for the erection of a Court House for | April 28, 1886, at 5 o’clock p. m. 
Scott sage Iowa, at Davenport, will be received at the Plans, specifications and instructions to bidders may be 
Auditor’s office until 2 0’clock p.m., April 8, 1886. seen on and after the 15th day of March, 1886, at the office 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Auditor’s | Of the Board of Commissioners at Marquette, Mich., andat 
office, in Davenport, or at the office of J. C. Cochrane, the office of the architects, Wm. Scott & Co., Nos. 4 and 5 
Architect, 78 Ashland Block, Chicago, after the roth day of | Wayne County Savings Bank building, Detroit, Mich. 
March, che gory must be submitted for song ey work, and _ 
A . ‘ are . . Board of Commissioners reserve the right to accept suc 
PP se ays A Architect will furnish bidders with printed roposals as they may deem for the best interests of the 

ps giving full instructions upon application. gare, or reject all. pe ‘ ae 

: Proposals are required to be submitted on the schedule 
(Signed) I. H-SEARS, Mauks and pret He by a copy of instructions to bid- 
HENRY RUWE, ders, both of which, together with copies of the act, will be 
W. B. MURRY, furnished to intending bidders upon application to the 
L. ROGGE, | Secretary of the Board. 
U. M, KELSEY, All bidders will be required to furnish bond and security, 
Board of Supervisors. | oy a certified check payable to the order of the Board of 
C.C. CAMPBELL, County Auditor. Commissioners, equal in amount to 2% per cent of the bid 
submitted, which bond or certified check will be forfeited to 
the Board of Commissioners in the event of the failure or 
refusal of the bidder to enter into contract with the board 
should his bid be accepted. 

All proposals must be sealed, and indorsed, ‘* Proposals 
SPRINGFIELD, Itt., March 17. for State House of Correction and Branch of State Prison, 
f Upper Peninsula,’’ and addressed to the Board of Commis- 

The state-house commissioners, after a two days’ session, | sioners at Marquette, Mich. 
have let the following contracts; For furnishing the state] For further information apply to the Secretary of the 
law library with chairs, desks, etc., to J. A. Parkley ; car- | Board at Marquette, Mich. E. P. ROYCE 
peting, to John Bresmer ; both of this city; for furnishing | President of Board of Commissioners for State House of 
elevator screens to Poulson & Eger, of New York, the firm Correction and Prison, Upper Peninsula. 
favored by the board with the contract to construct the Attest Gro. P. CumminGs, Secretary. 
eight statues of living and dead men. Marquette, Mich., February 27, 1886, 





‘ Seah pint LET. 








THE KELLY 


SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET. 
The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furuisned with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 















While the seat is occupied, 
the water passes. up to the 
tank, compressing the air to 
the full pressure of water. 
When vacated the compressed 
air drives the water down to 
the closet, in the same pipe, 
with terrific force, thoroughly 
cleansing everything to the 
main sewer. It does away 
with Ball-Cocks, C ranks, 
Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and 
a lot of foolish and unsightly 
complications, The valve is 
simply two Rubber Balls. 





FIG. 3. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 
75 Jackson street, Chicago. 





PROPOSAL. 





, “e—- BUILDING. 
[At Lexington, Ky. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigned until 
first day of April next for the building of a new jail for Lex- 
ington county. The building to be of brick ; the jail proper 
to be of iron, or iron and steel. Plans of the building, and 
anything connected therewith, may be seen by calling on 
Mr. T. W. Kaufmann, secretary board, at Lexington court 
house. Bids will be received for the building and jail work 
separately, or the whole together. The commissioners re- 
serve the right to reject any or all bids. 


S. M. SIGHTLER, 


& J. DERRICK, 
. S. KEISLER, 





County Commissioners, Lexington County. 
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